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believe that they all involve the fallacy of the man who is willing to 
be damned for the glory of God. As James points out, such willing- 
ness to perish rests upon an unrecognized doubling of the idea of 
self, whereby the man who supposes himself willing to be damned 
for the glory of God really thinks of himself as standing apart from 
this damnation and approving and enjoying his own piety! The 
conservation of values seems to imply — at least it is taken by religion 
as implying— that persons, who alone constitute social reals, who 
alone are ends rather than means— that persons, or at least those who 
have attained to ethical life, should not lose it through any unavoid- 
able process of nature. This is really a demand that a concrete end, 
once reached, should really be an end, and not a mere means toward 
some other apparent end which in its turn shall pass away, leaving 
no actual social end or finality. 

Further, ideal completeness of social value is represented in the 
notion of an ideal social being who satisfies, on the one hand, our 
desire to be completely understood and, on the other hand, our im- 
pulse to give ourselves in utter devotion to an object completely 
worthy of such ethical love. 

Such desires are at once ethical and religious. So, also, the 
desire that social conflicts and natural evils that seem to hinder 
ethical ends should ultimately cease or even be made to serve these 
ends, is both religious and ethical. It is ethical in its quality ; it is 
religious in the ideal completeness that it gives to ethical value. 
Wherein, then, is religious value distinct from ethical value? The 
answer is that religious value is not distinct from ethical. It is 
ethical value itself in its ideal completion and in union with all 
other values similarly ideal and complete. The sphere of religious 
not less than of ethical value is social life. In this social life the 
two refer to the same persons, facts, conflicts, purposes. The differ- 
ence is that ethics, of itself, takes into its purview only a part of the 
social ideal that religion accepts. Ethical value and religious value 
are of the same kind, but one climbs only part way up the ladder 
which the other essays to mount to the very top. 

George Albert Coe. 

NOBTHWESTEBN UNIVEBSITT. 



DISCUSSION 
PRAGMATISM AND ITS DEFINITION OF TRUTH 

THE present article consists of two brief papers, written at an 
interval of a very few days, the one before, the other after 
hearing Professor James's remarks in the discussion on "The 
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Meaning and Criterion of Truth" at the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Association at Ithaca, December 26-28, 1907. 
The papers thus represent two phases of the author's reaction to 
pragmatism as at present set forth, the latter of them being more 
closely adjusted to Professor James's conception of what is funda- 
mental in that doctrine, and the difference in the points they, select 
for criticism has therefore a certain instructiveness. When I add 
(with Professor James's consent) that, in private discussion since, 
we have reached what appears to be a complete agreement as to the 
facts in the case, he accepting the account of them given in the 
second paper, and that we continue to differ only as to the portion or 
aspect of these facts to which it is proper to apply the term truth, 
it will be seen that my strictures, severe as they may seem, touch 
rather an incompleteness which has hitherto existed in the mode in 
which the theory has been conceived, and the (as it seems to me) 
psychologizing form in which it has been stated, than its empiricist 
and anti-intellectualistic substance. At all events the view that the 
paradox of present pragmatism may be removed by supplementing 
it, and completing the doctrine in its own sense, is commended to 
readers of the Journal. When its one-sided practicalism and its 
anti-Platonism or psychologism are corrected, there still remains, in 
the writer's view, a core of sound empirical theory at once new in 
philosophy and of lasting importance. 

I 

Current pragmatism is such a decidedly mixed affair, it exhibits 
such a combination of healthy human tendencies with questionable 
logic, that one must make some sharp distinctions and even turn 
some sharp corners in discussing it. 

Truth, we are told by Professor James, "consists in the con- 
sequences, and particularly in their being good consequences." 1 
Here we must distinguish between two sorts of consequences. 
(1) Future sensible experiences, either actual or that might have been 
actual if the subject had willed it. The latter case covers what Pro- 
fessor James calls "indirect verification." When I look at a clock 
I do not trouble myself to verify that it has works, but proceed on 
the assumption that it is a fully constituted clock and tells or means 
to tell the right time. So far the doctrine is simply empiricism, and 
I am at a loss to see what motive there is for rebaptizing it pragma- 
tism. "Practical consequences," used of this first class of cases, is 
an inexact and question-begging phrase. But (2) there are the 
cases where we can not verify, and must form our judgment accord- 
ing to the favorable or unfavorable results of action. Here the 

1 " Humanism and Truth," in Mind, N. S., 1904, pp. 457-8. 
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unverifiability may be accidental, and due to present mechanical 
difficulties, or essential, as in the case of some religious truths. In 
either case the favorable results of action constitute only a pre- 
sumption, and it can not be said that truth consists in these really 
practical consequences, but only that they are the reason why we 
think things true. 

Here we come to a most important disjunction: between prag- 
matism as a theory of what truth means and pragmatism as an 
account of why we think things true— of what thinking things true 
means. Professor Dewey seems to me to give on the whole a correct 
account of the psychology of thinking things true. One might 
say that he discusses pertinently the denotation of truth, but leaves 
the question of its connotation untouched. 

That pragmatism can not pretend to be a theory of the connota- 
tion of truth, and to give its definition, appears when we consider 
that consequences lie necessarily in the future, whereas the objects 
of knowledge are many of them present or past. Only where what 
is asserted is a future fact, either a physical happening or a human 
experience, can the future bring its verification in the proper empir- 
ical sense. Pragmatism is at its origin, I think, an account of the 
truth of general propositions— of physical laws and principles — 
which apply to the future as much as to the past, and the confirma- 
tion of which can therefore be obtained from future experience. Is it 
true that the attraction of gravitation varies inversely as the square 
of the distance— will this simple law account for the movements of 
Mercury as well as for those of the other planets? The future can 
tell us, though even if it answers affirmatively it is only by inference 
that we apply its deliverances to the past. Is it true that Napoleon 
landed in Provence on the last day of March, 1814? This is not a 
question for the future to answer, and it does not "depend on the 
consequences" whether it is true or not. The consequences can only 
tell us whether to think it true. Is it true that animals have souls, 
or are they merely senseless machines? Still less does this depend 
on the future. It is a question for the animals to answer now, but 
unfortunately they can not do so in a way logically to fix our belief. 
If, in a word, we take pragmatism as a definition of truth and not 
simply as an account of what things are true, it does not apply to 
assertions of particular events or particular existences except so far 
as these lie in the future. And, even within these limits, as we have 
seen, what is called pragmatism is really empiricism and not properly 
pragmatism at all. 

Truth is necessarily a relation of some sort between a proposition 
and an object, and not between a proposition and our actions or 
the results of those actions, except so far as the actions and results 
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happen themselves to be the object. Pragmatists admit that some 
truth copies its object — the truth of evidence in court, for instance, 
lies in correspondence with the past, rather than in its effects on the 
fortunes of those present; the truth about the Antarctic regions, 
whether there is land or water at the South Pole, lies in copying. 
But this is, in effect, to admit that truth everywhere is a relation to 
the object, and not simply to our future acts or experiences. 

Of what sort is this relation? The fundamental fact under- 
lying cognition— and here I come to a part of the question where our 
judgment must be much more favorable to pragmatism— is the 
need for adjustment of relations to objects that promise us ad- 
vantages or threaten us with danger. To adjust our relations 
properly we must somehow take account of the object. Very sym- 
bolic cognition will suffice for the purpose, provided it leads us to 
the right kind of practical behavior. The act is, one may almost 
say, a portion of the cognition. But I fail to understand how our 
cognition can be a symbol at all, or adjust us to this object rather 
than to another, unless it contains an element of copying, be it only 
of the most abstract relations. Algebra gets along with mere letters 
in place of numbers because it reproduces the relations between 
numbers with the most faithful exactness. And it is a fair question 
whether the secondary qualities of matter do not answer their 
purpose because the primary ones render more or less exactly the 
true relations of things; whether the atomic theory and the law of 
the conservation of energy are not true because they correctly repro- 
duce the general relations of things, and not simply because they 
are a convenient shorthand for appearances. The phrase "con- 
ceptual shorthand" presents only one side of the matter; translate 
general assertions into the particular assertions they represent, and 
the truth of the latter becomes a matter of copying. 

I should be inclined (but I can lay no claim to competency in 
these logical questions) to assume that wherever there is truth there 
is some amount of copying, however small, and that this it is which 
constitutes the idea a fit symbol and enables it to call forth the 
expedient reaction. 

If so, we must maintain against Professor James that an idea 
does "shoot over the head of experience and hit its reality" — not 
"every time," but every time that it does hit it. The conformity of 
idea to object in which truth consists, and which is the indispensable 
basis of right action, is simply one of those high-leaping or, as they 
might be called, saltatory relations which, like similarity, pass 
direct from one existence to another, and do not have, like relations 
of space and time, to run along humbly through the tissue of experi- 
ence. To seek to resolve truth, metaphysically, into processes of 
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leading and arrival, into unbroken concrete experience, is to elimi- 
nate and suppress the Platonic or ideal element in things. Are not 
objects really similar before they are discovered to be so 1 Is not an 
egg really like another egg, or a circle really like another circle, even 
though no spectator experience the pleasant surprise of comparing 
them? To deny real similarity preexistent in things, to seek to 
resolve it into somebody's experiences of comparing and equating, 
is to turn the logical into the psychological. 

Now the enterprise of the pragmatists is at this point slightly 
ambiguous. Do they mean to maintain simply that the similarity 
of similar things is a matter of concrete experience, yet so that the 
things always provide for us in advance a similarity which we must 
detect in them— which would be a comparatively venial fault; or do 
they mean to maintain that the logical relations of things (past and 
present things at least) are not antecedently fixed, and to say in 
so many words that there's nothing either true or false but thinking 
makes it so? In their own interests I venture to hope that their 
position is or will be decided to be the former. 

There is, then, and will be for the pragmatists if they decide this 
weighty issue aright, a standard in things, which is independent of 
anybody's cognitive experiences, and this is what I understand 
logicians to mean by the absolute. In other words, pragmatists 
if they reach grace will make their peace with the absolute. 

Pragmatism will still stand firm in at least five senses: (1) as a 
protest against converting this standard into a psychological being, 
or giving to it any other existence than that which it has as resident 
in fact; (2) as an account of the psychological processes by which 
we decide whether given propositions are true or false; (3) as a 
warning against making these processes too short and easy, and 
against confounding the fixity of truth with the fixity of our present 
conceptions of truth; (4) as a needed reminder that cognition exists 
for the sake of action, and requires in ordinary cases to be no truer 
than just sufficiently to evoke the right behavior; (5) as a defense 
of the important and too much neglected truth, that human action 
can affect and modify the future. 

II 

Professor James would have us discuss the problem of truth with- 
out any metaphysical presuppositions, simply on the basis of ordi- 
nary conceptions. What is the relation between this desk which I 
shake, and the idea of the shaking which I form in my mind — the 
relation in virtue of which this idea is said to be true ? 

I am not so sure that the problem can be quite freed from meta- 
physics. For the question of truth arises twice : in connection with 
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the relation between an idea and the corresponding experience, and 
in connection with that between the experience and the object. Only 
on the assumption that, in the latter case, experience and object are 
identical is this not so; an assumption, I am convinced, erroneous 
and responsible for many of what I can only call the vagaries of 
current pragmatism. If we consider that an idea is in its turn an 
experience and that the corresponding sensible fact is its object, we 
may say that truth is in every case a relation between an experience 
and an object. 

A relation of validity. And that which is valid is the cognitive 
reference of the experience to the object, the transitive or tran- 
scendent relation by which the experience pretends to be of the object 
and a satisfactory basis for action with regard to it even in advance 
of being put to the test of future experience. Cognitive reference 
is thus logically prior to truth ; and the campaign of the pragmatists 
may more truly be said to be against a non-empirical and intel- 
lectualistic conception of cognitive reference than against such a con- 
ception of truth. 

Cognitive reference, again, is a relation supervening upon the 
purely existential relations between experience and object, which 
latter are prior and more fundamental. And, since this is so, there 
is a fair presumption that the problem of the existential relation 
between experience and object, the question of the nature and limits 
of the independence to be ascribed to the latter, may not be indif- 
ferent to the problem of the nature of truth. 

There is much significance, then, in Professor James's declara 
tion 2 that his theory is based on a thoroughgoing epistemological 
realism— on the view that cognition and object are distinct and 
separate existences. And his problem is to bridge the gap between 
them, in such a way that the cognition may truly be said to have 
to do with or be of the object, without appealing to a mysterious 
faculty of self-transcendence, of a different order from the con- 
crete experiential things it unites. This can only be done by the 
aid of the context; by taking account of the existences that intervene 
between experience and object and connect them into a single world. 
An idea and an object that were the only existences, and that 
swung, as it were, in vacuo, could, as he rightly says, have cognitive 
relations only by a mysterious leap of the idea towards the object. 

So far I am entirely at one with Professor James, and the 
criticism I am going to offer may therefore be said to be from 
his own point of view. My contention is that he takes too narrow a 
view of this connecting context, restricting it solely to future occur- 
rences and ignoring the past and present connections that make 

"Made in opening the discussion at Ithaca. 
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the idea already a fit cognitive substitute for and a thing prag- 
matically aimed at the object ; that he and his followers are thereby 
led into a paradoxical form of statement of his theory that drives 
sensible people along with intellectualists to the opposite view, as 
being alone consistent with common or rather with good sense. 

1. There are the causal relations by which the cognition has been 
called forth by the object, or by other objects of the same kind, and 
which secure that the image is a fit symbol to represent the object and 
to set going the reactions appropriate to it. Thus a memory is the 
effect of the experience it recalls, the idea of any fact (qua image 
and not qua concept) the effect of previous encounters with that 
fact, etc. 

2. There are the spatial relations which at present connect the 
object (if it now exist) and the cognitive experience, or at least the 
brain-event with which that experience varies uniformly, and which 
hold the two, so to speak, in relation to each other, much as the 
spatial relations of intervening objects hold a well-aimed gun in 
relation to the mark it is going to hit. 

3. Resulting from the causal relations, there is the resemblance 
(running from portraiture to the most abstract symbolism) which 
makes the image the right one among all our images to let loose the 
action pertinent to that object. Call it correspondence, conformity, 
relevancy— what you will : I am not contending for an abstract con- 
nection irrespective of facts, but for the particular connection, the 
particular form of resemblance or correspondence, which the totality 
of the facts, when considered in their concrete whatness, found. 
And I fully admit, and indeed expressly contend, that the abstract 
relation depends for its entire content on the concrete complexion of 
the facts, and is tied down to them, and neither operates on nor in 
any way determines them from without, being a mere expression 
of what they are. 

Such, then, are the connections for the recognition of which I 
call, and which antedate and make possible the connections by which 
the idea (in some cases) leads up to and verifies itself upon the 
object. The pragmatist contention as at present formulated is as 
if one should say that the correctness of a sportsman's aim is not 
merely proved by, but consists in, his actually hitting the bird. But, 
surely, it consists rather in his holding his gun at a certain angle, 
such that, given the laws of physics, the bullet or shot must pass 
through the body of the bird. To contend that the aim is made 
correct (truth, we are told, is something "made") by the process 
of hitting, and that if it were not for this subsequent process there 
would be no sense in saying that the sportsman aimed correctly at 
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all, is to maintain a violent paradox, which must discredit one's 
theory in the eyes of sober and sensible men. 

Pragmatists, in short, not content with emphasizing the important 
truth that knowledge is designed for and is incomplete without ac- 
tion, have gone to the extreme of maintaining, in effect, that there 
is no knowledge apart from successful action at all. To theoretical- 
ism they have replied, not by defending the equal claims of the 
practical, but by a practicalism as exclusive as was the doctrine op- 
posed. Such a practicalism is in effect either skepticism or agnos- 
ticism—whichever you please. If it treats the independent object 
as non-existent, it is skepticism. If it treats it as unknowable and 
negligible, it is agnosticism. It shares with Berkeleianism and post- 
Kantian idealism the defect of almost the whole of modern phi- 
losophy, of supposing that an experience can reveal only itself, or, 
if it reveals anything beyond it, can reveal only an unknowable 
ultra-mundane entity, and not another experience, a part of the same 
world to which itself belongs. 

Ill 

While Professor James and I now agree as to the facts, I fear 
some serious disagreement still exists between us as to the proper 
naming of them, and particularly as to the locus of the thing named 
truth. I seem forced to say that truth is predominantly at least a 
matter of resemblance or copying, and that what is additional to this 
is rather to be accounted as utility than as truth. He seems to take 
truth in a large sense in which it ceases to mean something true 
about the object, and signifies mere adaptation to it ; any view is true 
that helps us to act rightly, whether it conveys anything about the 
object or not. (To help us to act rightly, it must, of course, at least 
convey or imply something about the object's relations to us; so that 
perhaps one might say that he conceives truth as having to do with 
the object plus its relations to us, I as having to do solely with the 
object.) 

It is important, as was observed before, to distinguish between 
pragmatism as a theory of objective reference and pragmatism as a 
theory of truth. I agree with him that the reference of the idea to 
the object can not be established without taking account (ideally, at 
least) of the totality of concrete connections, including the work- 
ings ; but I should say that truth lay not so much in the causal rela- 
tions by which the idea is called forth or in those by which it works, 
as in that relation of correspondence which makes it possible for the 
idea to work— or rather (this is an important addition) in the rela- 
tion of correspondence plus the spatial or mechanical relations that 
hold idea and object in position towards each other. 
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Suppose the world should come to an end at this moment : would 
my idea that Caesar was assassinated on the Ides of March be any 
the less true because by hypothesis it can have no consequences? 
The example shows that truth consists rather in the potentiality of 
the consequences than in their actual occurrence. Now this poten- 
tiality, when you consider it, is exactly equivalent to the relations of 
space and of correspondence which predetermine what the con- 
sequences shall be. 

Truth, then, is anterior to the consequences, and does not consist 
in them. 

C. A. Strong. 
Columbia University. 



THE SUBCONSCIOUS AGAIN 

T N the issue of this Journal under the date of January 30, 1908, 
-*- Dr. Prince gives me a severe trouncing for my misunderstand- 
ing and misinterpretation, as he thinks, of Professor Janet's position 
as expressed in my review of the latter 's contribution to the sym- 
posium on the subconscious published last year in the Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology. Now, while I am temperamentally averse 
to indulging in rejoinders to hostile critics, the charges against me 
are made so robustiously and are based upon such thoroughgoing 
misconceptions of what I actually said that I can not altogether keep 
silent. I quite heartily admire the spirit of martial vigor with 
which Dr. Prince has come to the support of his foreign colleague, 
and it may have been his very zeal that led him astray. One almost 
despairs at times of securing mutual understandings in controversial 
writings, but I can hardly think that my text was so obscure as to 
be entirely responsible for the error into which Dr. Prince falls of 
attributing to me opinions about Janet the entertaining of which 
would convict me of unpardonable stupidity. In the face of these 
confusions I fear that in future I can not altogether suppress a feel- 
ing of diminished confidence in this writer's various reports and 
discussions. 

In the first place, Dr. Prince is misled at the very outset into 
confusing the unlabeled characterizations which referred in a gen- 
eral way to the several papers of the symposium, and applies to 
Professor Jastrow's paper the remark that was directed entirely to 
that of Professor Janet. Then with the erroneous notion in mind 
that I was regarding Janet as ' ' probably to be reckoned on the side 
of the opponents ' ' of the subconscious, Dr. Prince proceeds to distort 
my further remarks into an assertion of the belief that Janet has 



